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To  the  READER. 


F  I  could  have  thought  of  a  humbler  title 
for  the  following  performance,  than  that 


of  a  C£  Slight  Sketch,”  I  fhould  certainly 
have  adopted  it. 

I  wifhed  to  prefent  the  reader  with  a  brief 
and  general  review  of  a  controverfy  to  which 
the  name  of  Dr.  Prieftley  had  given  fome 
diftinftion  and  popularity.  Curiofity  was 
excited  by  it ;  but  few  chofe  to  be  at  the 

i 

trouble  of  gratifying  that  paffion  by  a  labori¬ 
ous  inveftigation  of  the  argument  in  the  ftate 
into  which  contention  had  thrown  it.  I 
have  attempted  to  feledl  what  I  imagined 

fufficient  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  my  title- 

/  N  + 

page. 
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page,  i  engage  for  nothing  more :  and  if 
more  fhould  be  expedted,  I  fhall  not  be 
anfwerable  for  the  difappointment  of- my 
readers. 

I  am  no  difciple  of  Dr.  Prieftley :  nor 
would  I  infult  his  underftanding,  or  violate 
my  own  fincerity  by  clouding  his  Altar  with 
the  incenfe  of  flattery.  I  would  bear  a  will- 

*  i 

ing  tribute  to  his  merit : — but  with  the  Ipiric 
of  a  man  who  is  not  afraid  to  tell  him  of  his 
faults.  Of  his  faults  and  his  merit,  I  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  no  judge,  any  farther  than  they 
are  fubmitted  to  the  public  eye.  I  purfue 
no  man  to  the  retreat  of  private  life  :  tho*  if 
a  meddling  or  malignant  temper  difpofed  me 
to  be  a  critic  in  this  common  but  paltry  line, 

r  .  .  / 

Dr.  Prieftley  (even  in  the  judgment  of  his 
enemies)  would  be  the  laft  man  in  the  world 
who  need  be  under  any  apprehenfion  from 
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thu  mo  ft  rigid  inquilition  of  impertinent: 
curiofity. 

The  Doftor  hath  been  miftaken  by  many, 
who  having  never  read  his  elaborate  work, 
content  themfelves  with  the  account  given 
of  it  by  others.  That  account  hath  fre¬ 
quently  oeen  partial — fometimes  erroneous— 
and  in  one  or  two  inflances  wilfully  falfe. 
On  the  prefent  controverfy  he  hath  had  the 
misfortune  of  being  mifunderftood,  or  mifre- 
prefented  beyond  any  other  writer  of  rank 
and  character  in  the  literary  'world — unlefs, 
perhaps,  we  except  the  moil  learned  and 
ingenious  author  of  the  «  Divine  Legation  of 
Mo fes.' 5  Both  have  fallen  under  the  invidi¬ 
ous  imputation  of  fcepticifm  :  and  the  reli¬ 
gious  profeflions  of  both  have  been  equally 
difcredited-  either  by  ignorance,  which 
could  not  comprehend  the  tenor  of  arguments 

that 
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that  were  not  confined  to  the  common  and, 

beaten  trad  of  {peculation  and  logic  :  or,  by 

Envy — which,  when  it  fails  to  dedroy  a  man's 

claims  to  learning  and  genius,  will  torture 

its  invention,  and  fcripture  too,  to  make  his 

religion  quedionable. 

Dr.  Prieftley  hath  been  accufed  of  a  defign 

the  mod  oppofite  to  his  willies,  and  that  is, 

to  fubvert  the  dodrine  of  a  future  date.  His 

enemies,— —  for  as  a  Preibyterian  he  hath 

many,” - -  and  as  a  Socinian  more  —  have 

* 

precipitately  caught  at  the  charge  :  and  fome 
of  them  wTere  not  deditute  of  that  cunning 
and  addrefs  which  were  jud  fufHcient  to  give 
it  the  credit  they  defired.  The  fwarm  of 
atheiftic  libertines,  who  are  not  qualified  to 
reason  about  religion,  but  only  to  vilify  it 
becaufe  it  is  a  check  on  their  views,  were 
very  eager  to  adopt  as  a  truth,  what  his  ene¬ 
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mies  had  exhibited  as  an  accufation.  They 
were  happy  to  enroll  the  name  of  PRIEST¬ 
LEY  in  the  catalogue  of  thofe  heroic  writers, 
who  {corning  an  accommodation  with  reli- 
gion  Rad  nobly  reje&ed,  in  the  greatnefs  of 
their  fouls,  both  its  duties  and  its  fandlions ; 
and  having  reprefented  virtue  as  the  mere 
creature  of  cuftom  and  polity,  had  given  up 
a  future  Rate  as  the  dream  of  fuperftition,  or 
the  artifice  of  prieftcraft. 

I  have  been  often  a  witnefs  to  this  hack- 
uied  cant  of  vulgar  infidelity,  prefaced  with 
the  names  of  a  Mandeville  or  a  Toland,  it 
loft  nothing  of  its  futility  from  fuch  wretch¬ 
ed  authorities.  But  when  the  name  of  Dr, 
Prieflley  was  introduced  to  give  it  credit, 

'  t 

that  which  was  ridiculous  by  itfelf  became 

ferious  from  its  connexion.  In  fuch  a  cafe 

I  have  attempted  to  check  the  gaiety  of  a  falfe 

/ » 
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and  forward  triumph,  by  anticipating  the  de- 
fign  of  this  pamphlet: — -which  is  principally 
written  with  a  view  to  convince  the  infidel 
that  Dr.  Prieftley  is  no  partizan  of  his  caufe, 
no  advocate  for  any  do&rine  that  hath  the 
mofl  remote  tendency  to  unfettle  the  laws  or 
fan&ions  of  religion  ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  hath  exerted  his  beft  talents  in  fixing 
them  on  the  only  foundation  on  which  they 
can  fecurely  ffand, — -and  that  is, — the  GOS¬ 
PEL  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift, 
whofe  refurrection  alone  “  hath  begotten 
us  again  to  a  lively  hope  of  an  inheritance, 

l 

incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not 
away.” 
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A  SLIGHT  SKETCH 


OF  THE 

CONTROVERSY 

BETWEEN 

Dr.  PRIESTLEY  and  his  OPPONENTS, 

* 

ON  THE 

Subject  of  his  Difquifitions  on  Matter  and  Spirit. 

g-  -  :  ..v  ■-  -  .  -  ■  .  _ _ 

In  a  LETTER  to  a  FRIEND. 


S  I  R, 

T^VR.  Prieftley  hath  revived  a  controverfy  which 
had  (lumbered  for  a  confiderable  time  in  thofe 
fhades  of  oblivion,  to  which,  perhaps,  you  will  think 
it  might  have  been  configned  to  eternity  Without  any 
great  Iofs  to  true  religion  or  found  philofophy. 

His  bold  and  repeated  attacks  on  fome  dodlrines 
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which  have  been  generally  regarded,  through  every 
period  of  the  Chriflian  Churchy  as  efTential  articles  of 

A  faith. 
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faith,  have  drawn  on  him  the  refentment  of  many 

learned  divines  of  the  eftablifhment,  and  of  his  own 

\ 

communion.  That  refentment  indeed,  hath  not  always 
been  expreffed  in  the  moft  decent  language.  Some  of 
his  opponents  feemed  to  confiaer  him  as  a  writer  that 
had  forfeited  all  claims  to  civility,  and  in  the  atro- 
cioufnefs  of  his  herefies  they  found,  or  imagined  they 
found,  a  fufficient  apology  for  their  rancour.  They 
could  not  be  complaifant  to  the  man  they  abhorred, 
and  many  wrote  as  if  they  had  never  known  that 
there  was  a  medium  between  virulence  and  indiffer-  , 
ence,  or  that  it  was  poffible,  or  if  poffible,  that  it 
was  proper  to  hold  a  tc  contefl  with  the  Devil  with- 
out  bringing  a  railing  accufation.”  As  the  Devil 
indeed.  Dr.  Prieflley  was  treated, — but  not  with  the 
gentle  fpirit  of  his  celeftial  antagonift;  and  many 
who  attempted  to  fix  on  him  an  infernal  ffigma, 
went  very  far  in  eftablifhing  their  own  claim  to  it* 
Such  outragious  zealots  expofe  the  caufe  they  profefs 
to  maintain,  and  lofe  by  their  fury  what  they  might 
have  fecured  by  their  candour. 

But  while  I  fay  this,  to  exprefs  my  idea  of 
illiberal  opponents,  I  muft  acknowledge  that  Dr. 
Prieflley  hath,  in  lome  mealure,  forfeited  the 
privilege  of  complaint,  for  he  hath  fometimes 

written 


tvritten  as  if  he  imagined  that  occafions*  would  juf- 
tify  the  facrifice  of  urbanity  to  zeal.  I  am  foriy 
whenever  I  fee  the  difputant  get  the  better  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  and  Dr.  Prieftley’s  treatment  of  the  Scotch 
Doctors,  for  thus  he  affects  with  an  air  of  ill-judged 
contempt  to  call  three  refpeaable  writers  of  the 
north,  in  the  opinion  of  a  far  greater  part  of  his  un¬ 
prejudiced  readers,  betrayed  his  petulance  more  than 
it  expofed  their  fyftem  or  confirmed  his  own.  A 
peevifh  philofopher  is  a  ridiculous  character,  and  a 
fplenetic  chriftian  is  fomething  worfe.  A  free  en¬ 
quirer  jfhould  not  grow  wafpifh  becaufe  others  make 
ufe  of  their  freedom  j  and  a  minider  of  chridianity 
fhould  never  lofe  fight  pf  its  principal  ornament,  noj. 
for  a  moment  forget,  that  “  pride  was  not  made  for 

**  man.” 

Dr.  Beattie  had  rendered  himfelf  the  favourite 
of  the  public  \  his  works  had  a  charm  ol  ele¬ 
gance  and  ingenuity  which  could  not  fail  of  pleaimg 
the  tade  of  general  readers  j  his  poetical  writings 
amufed  the  fancy  while  they  improved  the  heart. 
Dr.  Priedley  hath  been  accufed  of  envying  Dr. 
Beattie’s  popularity:  But  I  fincerely  acquit  him  of 
the  charge,  and  they  who  made  it  were  ignorant  of 
the  objects  of  his  ambition.  In  truth,  Dr.. Pried: ley 

A  2  confidered 
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confidered  theMARiscHAL  Professor  as  an  intrudcr- 
in  a  walk,  to  which  his  talents  were  not  properly  adapt¬ 
ed  3  and  he  defpifed  the  tafte  of  the  public,  which  was 
fo  eafily  gratified  with  the  light  food  that  Dr.  Beattie 
had  prepared  for  them.  The  man  who  contemned 
their  opinion,  could  not  be  very  ambitious  of  their 
applaufe* 

The  fyilem  of  Hartley,  required  as  much  fludy  as 
the  Principia  of  Sir  IfaacNewton.  Dr.  Beattie,  flat¬ 
tered  the  indolence  of  the  public,  and  the  felf-com- 
placency  of  the  vain  and  fuperficial,  by  prefenting 
them  with  an  eafy  introduction  to  philofophy, — at 
philofophy  that  would  fave  the  expence  of  thought, 
and  teach  even  the  ladies  to  be  metaphyficians  from 
their — feelings  ! 

This  was  the  contemptuous  idea  which  Dr.  Prieft- 
ley  entertained  of  the  <c  EiTay  on  the  Immutability 
<c  of  Truth.”  But  he  exprefled  his  contempt  in  lan¬ 
guage  that  did  little  honour  to  his  breeding,  nor  was 
his  language  only  contemptuous, — it  was  frequently 
indignant. 

Dr.  Beattie  hath  fince  convinced  the  world,  that 
he  is  capable  of  reafoning  with  logical  corredfnefs. 
His  eflay  on  ridicule,  is  equally  elegant  and  philofo- 
pliical.  His  former  work  was  too  diffufe,  and  in¬ 
deed 
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deed  difufivenefs  is  the  common  error  of  poetical  phi- 
lofophers.  They  carry  the  delufive  fplendor  of  im¬ 
agination  into  thofe  regions  where  only  the  calm  and 
fteady  light  of  judgment  is  required,  and  from  the 
vigor  of  their  feelings  become  pofitive  and  dogmati¬ 
cal  on  points  where  modefly  required  them  to  be 
flow  and  diffident,  from  a  fenfe  of  the  weaknefs  and 
obfcurity  of  the  underflanding. 

I  confefs,  I  was  never  thoroughly  pleafed  with 
Dr.  Beattie’s  cc  ElTayon  Truth,”  even  at  an  age  when 
I  was  more  apt  to  be  impofed  on  by  a  vivid  and 
elegant  fancy;  and  when  he  affedled  to  be  witty  on 
Mr.  Hume,  I  never  could  relifh  the  jeft.  “  Every 
thing  is  beautiful  in  its  feafon,”  but  we  fhould  always 
take  care  to  put  our  trifles  to  their  true  account,  by 
putting  them  in  their  proper  place. 

There  was  a  dignity  in  Mr.  Hume  that  command¬ 
ed  refpedf,  at  leaf!:  from  the  literary  and  philofo- 
phical  world,  and  however  pernicious  fome  of  his 
principles  might  be, — and  fome  of  them  certainly  are, 
efpecially  when  pufhed  to  the  extreme  of  their  confe- 
quences, — yet  Dr.  Beattie  was  often  very  unfortunate 
in  the  mode  of  reply  which  he  adopted.*  either  when 
his  zeal  inflamed  his  paffions,  or  when  his  wit  tickled 
his  fancy. 

It 
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It  hath  been  confidently  afierted,  that  Mr.  Hume 
was  flung  to  the  heart  with  the  poignancy  of  Dr. 
Beattie’s  ridicule,  and  that  he  retired  fmarting  with 
the  wounds  which  he  had  received  from  his  antago- 
nift.  I  fufpedl, — indeed,  I  more  than  fufpect  the  truth 
of  this  afiertion,  I  believe  it  to  be  entirely  ground- 
lefs  :  Its  authority  was  never  attefled,  and  it  would 
need  fomething  more  than  anonymous  report  to  au¬ 
thenticate  a  flory  which  bears  every  mark  of  impro¬ 
bability  in  the  face  of  it.  If  Mr.  Hume  was  cha¬ 
grined,  his  mortification  arofe  from  the  tafte  of  the 
public,  not  from  the  flrength  of  his  opponent;  He 
had  held  contention  with  a  heavier  arm,  and  in  the 
confcioufnefs  of  fuperior  powers  wifhed  for  a  more 
important  antagonift;  but  I  have  digreffed  too  far 
from  the  principal  objedl  of  this  letter. 

To  return  to  Dr.  Prieflley. - 1  have  been  pretty 

converfant  at  my  leifure  hours  with  the  controverfy 

# 

which  this  fingular  and  enterprifing  writer  hath 
drawn  from  the  darknefs  of  the  fchools,  juft  to  amufe 
the  idly-learned  for  a  while,  till  it  goes  to  reft  with 
the  forgotten  fhades  of  Acquinas  and  Bradwardine. 
I  have  traced  out, — I  am  afraid  you  will  call  me  idly 
curious, — the  progrefs  of  this  gentleman’s  opinions, 
from  modeft  doubt  to  a  bold  difbelief  of  the  natural 
immortality  of  the  human  foul. 

I  find 
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I  find  the  firfi:  free  avowal  of  an  inclination  to 
adopt  the  fcheme  of  material  ifm,  in  his  animadver- 
fions  on  a  paflage  in  the  learned  Mr.  Harris’s  Her¬ 
mes.  Thefe  animadverfions  were  annexed  to  his  re¬ 
ply  to  the  Scotch  Doctors,  which  did  not  make  its 
appearance  till  the  latter  end  of  1774. 

In  the  firfi:  volume  of  his  “  Inftitutes  of  Rational 
“  and  Revealed  Religion,”  publifhed  in  1772,  he 
treats,  towards  the  conclufion,  cc  of  the  future  ex- 
«  pedlations  of  mankind,”  on  the  footing  of  thofe 
arguments  which  have  been  generally  advanced  by 
moral  writers,  to  evince  the  high  probability  at  leafi:, 
if  not  abfolute  certainty  of  a  ftate  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nifhments  beyond  the  prefent ;  of  the  force  of  fome 
of  the  arguments  which  have  been  commonly  urged 
on  this  fubjedl,  he  hefitates  to  pronounce  a  decifive 
opinion  ;  but  “  upon  the  whole  (fays  he,  page  159) 

1  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  there  is  fomething  in 
<<  the  arguments  above-recixed,  which  fhew  that  a 
<c  future  life  is  very  agreeable  to  the  appearances 
<c  of  this ;  though  I  do  not  think  them  fo  finking  as  to 
«  have  been  fufficientof  themfelves  to  have  fuggefted 
cc  the  firfi:  of  idea  of  it.” 

I  know  not  how  to  reconcile  this  declaration  ref- 

pedling  the  natural  evidence  of  a  future  Rate, —or  the 

correfpon- 
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correfpoiidence  that  Dr.  Priefiley  maintained  there  was 
between  present  appearances  and  future  events, 
and  a  certain  anecdote  preferred  in  his  cc 
46  repofitory,”  which  fhews  that  he  had,  at  leaft  in 
the  private  circle  of  his  friends,  totally  difavowed  al! 
belief  in  the  do&rine  of  immortality,  on  the  bare 
evidence  of  reafon  and  moral  argument,  feveral  years 
before. 

cc  The  Theological  Repository,”  was  a 
periodical  work  of  mifcellaneous  divinity,  publifh- 
ed  in  three  volumes,  under  the  immediate  diredHon  of 
Dr.  Prieflley;  in  the  firffc  and  fccond  volumes  are 
two  efTays  by  that  eccentric  genius,  John  Bungle* 
Efqj  on  the  natural  proofs  of  a  future  ftate.  In  thefe 
efTays,  reafon  is  maintained  to  be  fufficient  of  itfelf 
without  any  fupernatural  aid,  to  demonstrate  this 
dodlrine.  In  the  former  of  thefe  efiays,  (vol.  I.  p.  236) 
the  author  diredtly  charges  Dr.  Priefidey  with  profefied 
fcepticifm  in  the  light  of  nature ;  he  informs  us,  that 
fome  little  time  before  he  penned  his  cc  literary  me¬ 
moir,”  (as  he  calls  it)  “he  paded  an  agreeable  evening 
at  Wakefield,  with  two  difienting  minifters,  viz. 
C.LEIV  ENS  and  VIGILIUS,  thefe  were  the  figna- 
tures  by  which  Dr.  Priefidey  and  Mr.  Turner  of 
Wakefield,  difiinguifhed  feveral  of  their  ingenious 

papers 
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papers  in  the  repofitory.  CLEMENS  (i.  e.  Dr. 
Prieftley)  is  fo  devoted  to  revelation  (fays  Mr.  Buncle) 
that  he  negledts  the  book  of  nature. — —This  grand 
original,  implanted  by  the  deity  in  his  conflitution, 
he  facrifices  to  the  book  of  favour.  I  will  not  fay 
that  this  is  impiety  againft  God  or  ingratitude  to  his 
Maker,  becaufe  it  appears  quite  otherwife  to  his 
conception.  It  is  plain  to  him,  to  be  fure,  that  all 
truth  previous  to  revelation  is  needlefs.  He  thinks 
a  firft  fecurity  unnecefiary.  But  in  this  he  hurts 

his  heart’s  fond  idol,  Revelation. - -His  cry  was— 

<c  All-fufficient  Revelation — the  books — the  books  t 
<c  — it  is  in  them  only  we  can  learn  the  dodlrines 
<c  which  accord  with  the  attributes  of  the  Deity 
“  by  them  only  we  can  be  fcreened  from  pernicious 
«  errors,  and  can  be  fully  fatisfied  that  immorta- 
“  lity  and  glory  is  to  be  the  reward  of  thofe  who 
faithfully  obey  the  gofpel.  The  book  of  nature 
cc  is  nothing.  If  that  was  all  we  had  for  a  life 
“  everlafting,  I  fhould  never  think  of  a  remove 
“  from  the  clods  of  the  valley.” 

This  declaration  furprized  Mr.  Buncle  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  the  power  of  utterance  waS 
fufpended  5  and  for  a  while  (as  he  informs  us)  he 
could  only,  “  look  up— and  then-look  down.” 

B  But 
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But  recovering  himfelf — though  very  gradually,  from 
his  aftonifhment — he  broke  filence— though  very 
softly  at  nrft.  However,  in  a  fhort  time  he  af- 
fumes  a  higher  tone-— begins  to  feel  himfelf — talks 
big,  like  John  Buncle,  Efq;  and  is  positive — yes, 
he  is  44  pofitive,  that  human  reafon  is  sufficient 
44  in  matters  of  religion.”  To  prove  fo  pobtive 
an  aflfertion  he  appeals  to  Tully’s  Offices  but 
above  all  45  to  the  immortal  works  of  the  god-like 
“  Plato.” 

This  priest  oF  nature  (for  the  preacher  in 
Margaret-ftreet  hath  only  the  fecondary  honour  of 
coming  after  John  Buncle,  Efq;)  boafts,  with  all 
the  feif-fufficiency  of  another  Whitefield,  of  the 
converts  he  hath  made  by  the  help  of  his  infallible 
44  Guide  to  Spiritual  Happinefs  and  the  Favour  of 

'  >  v 

44  God.”  44  By  reafon,  they  were  brought  to 

*■ 

ct  know  the  true  end  of  man.”  And  what  more 
could  Reafon  do  ?  Why,  Mr.  Buncle  farther  af- 
fures  us,  that,  44  by  reafon  they  were  brought  to 
44  know  the  reason  of  human  life.”  This  Almighty 
Reafon  of  Mr.  Buncle  fuperfeded  the  neceffity  of 
Divine  Grace ;  and  with  it  a  man  might  be  a  per- 
fe£t  chriftian  without  chrillianity,  for  his  rational 
46  converts  acquired  the  whole  chriftian  temper, 

44  and 
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<c  and  were  perfect  in  every  divine  qualification.’5 
Can  the  Margaret-ftreet  preacher  boaft  of  his  con¬ 
verts  in  fuch  a  high  {train  of  panegyric  ?  I  fufpeCt 
not. — But  perhaps  his  ambition  doth  not  point  to 
fuch  objeCts  as  Mr.  B uncle  fixed  a  high  value  on. 
What  hath  a  philofopher  to  do  with  the  heart — its 
Christian  temper  and  divine  qualifications?”  His 
object  is  the  head.  It  is  paying  him  no  compliment 
to  fay,  that  his  pupils  are  very  pious  fouls.  No.  But 
if  they  are  fenfible  and  enlightened,  how  wife  mull 
the  tutor  be  ! 

It  may  be  thought  that  I  have  wantonly  intro¬ 
duced  a  name  that  never  was  intended  to  fhine  in  a 
metaphyfical  circle,  with  whatever  brilliance  it  may 
be  fitted  to  grace  another.  But  thofe,  who  are  ready 
to  charge  me  with  running  out  of  my  way  for  the 
Rev.  David  Williams,  fhould  be  informed  that  he 
hath  fhewn  himfelf  to  be  a  bit  of  a  metaphyfician,  in 
his  curious  letter  to  Sir  Geo.  Saville,  on  “  the  Na- 
«  ture  and  Extent  of  Intellectual  Liberty  and 
having  delivered  his  fentiments  on  the  generation  of 
thoughts,  and  the  cc  formation  of  a  moral  mind,”  he 
was  led  to  touch,  en  passant,  on  the  controverfy 
between  Prieftley,  Price,  and  Kenrick.  His  conde- 
fcenfion  to  glance  at  fuch  writers  and  their  works 

B  2  entitles 
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entitles  him  to  fome  notice  at  leaft,  in  this  flight 
fketch  of  the  debate. 

His  dedu&ion  of  mind  from  matter  is  original — ■ 
if  not  in  power,  yet  in  form.  Thoughts  and  opi- 
ec  nions  (fays  he)  which  are  defigned  to  be  of  ufe 
to  us  in  this  world,  originate  from  the  fenfes: 
and  are  the  produce  of  the  body*  They  form, 
in  time,  a  moral  mind  ;  which,  though  the  ef- 
fe£t  of  matter,  is  itfelf  impalpable  and  immate- 
€C  rial.” — Is  this  a  saving  conceflion,  and  intro¬ 
duced  for  the  fake  of  being  of  both  fldes  of  the  quefi* 
tion  ?  Or,  by  its  Angularity — at  leaf!  in  appearance 
■ — doth  he  mean  to  fhew,  that  he  is  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other  ? — »C6  Thoughts  are  impalpable  !’% 
i.  e.  we  cannot  touch  them  with  our  fingers  !— -And 
what  then  ?  What  is  proved,  or  what  difproved,  by 
this  profound  remark  ?—  Is  not  motion  impalpable 
and  immaterial  ?  How  far  will  either  of  thofe  con- 
ceflions,  equally  true  and  equally  fagacious,  bring 
us  forward  in  the  argument  on  the  properties  of 
matter  and  fpirit  ?  But  after  all,  it  is  a  point  of  the 
greateft  indifference  to  Mr.  Williams,  as  he  takes 
care  to  inform  us,  “  whether  the  iffue  be,  that  mat- 
ter  occupies  the  univerfe  }  or  that  it  is  fpirit ;  or 
that  it  is  neither  matter  nor  fpirit/’ 


I  thought 
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I  thought  of  dropping  both  thefe  gentlemen  here ; 
but  it  fhould  be  obferved,  that  as  Whiteiield  always 
took  efpecial  care  to  enhance  the  merit  of  his  con¬ 
verting  powers,  by  recording  the  woeful  Situation  of 
his  fpiritual  patients,  Mr.  Buncle  imitates  him  alfo 
in  this  notable  part  of  his  charadter.  Mr.  Buncle’s 
converts  were  reduced  to  the  laft  ftage  of  moral  dif- 
eafe  : — u  they  were  as  wild  rakes  as  ever  lived.”  But 
the  moft  confirmed  and  inveterate  diftemper  yielded 
to  Mr.  Buncle’s  fovereign  remedy  ;  for,  like  the  ad- 
vertifmg  quack-dodtor’s^  pillula  salutaria,  for 
the  fcurvy.  Sec.  Sec.  it  cc  immmediately  penetrated 
to  the  leat  of  the  diforder,  and  diflodged  the  mor- 
“  bid  matter.”  “  But  (fays  Mr.  Buncle)  had  I 
<c  given  them  only  texts  for  immortality,  and  la- 
“  boured  like  a  monk  to  make  them  orthodox,  they 
would  have  laughed  on,  and — been  damned,— 
<c  Reason  doth  the  work.  Ratio  est  auctor 

operis.”  Oh  !  rare  Reafon  !— and  John  Buncle, 
Efquire  ! 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  Repository,  publifhed 
in  the  year  1771,  there  is  a  paper  Signed  Pacificus, 
and  entitled  Obfervations  on  the  evidence  of  a  fu- 
s<  ture  ftate,  from  the  light  of  nature.”  The  author 
enters  into  a  general  examination  pf  the  moral  ar¬ 
guments 
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guments  for  a  future  ftate,  and  attempts  to  prove, 
iiat  without  the  aid  of  revelation  they  are  too  weak 
and  indecifive  to  be  depended  on.  He  ftrongly  infifts 
on  the  neceflity  of  man’s  being  juft  fuch  a  creature  as 
he  is— of  his  being  endowed  with  all  his  prefent 
powers  and  faculties,  to  lit  him  to  fupport  hi^  ftation 
in  this  life,  and  to  qualify  him  to  difcharge  the  ef- 
fential  duties  of  it,  independent  of  a  future.  Man 
hath  not  a  redundancy  of  powers,  even  on  the  fup- 
pofition  of  his  being  only  made  for  the  prefent 
fphere  of  exiftenee.  Thofe  powers  (fays  Pacili- 
cus)  which  conftitute  man  a  fubje£f  of  moral  go- 
vernment,  and  diftinguifh  him  from  mere  animat 
«  beings,  are  but  fuitable  to  that  ftate  of  exiftenee 
«  in  which  he  is  here  ;  and  are  abfolutely  neceflary 
«  to  enable  him  to  aft  that  fuperior  part  on  earth 
ce  which  Providence  hath  allotted  him.”  After  ex¬ 
amining  the  nature  of  man,  and  finding  him  in  pol- 
feffion  of  no  fuperfluous  gift  or  faculty,  he  draws 
this  conclufion,  that  a  divine  revelation  was  necef- 
fary  to  authenticate  the  great  do£frine  of  a  future 
ftate  :  and  that  our  obligations  to  the  gofpel  are  en¬ 
hanced  from  a  consideration  of  the  weaknefs  of  the 
human  underftanding,  in  inveftigating  a  truth  which 
enters  fo  deeply  into  our  interefts,  and  is  the  fource 
of  the  divineft  confolation  to  the  virtuous. 
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The  writer  of  this  eflay  had  the  honour— but 
others  will  give  it  a  lefs  flattering  name— of  preced¬ 
ing  Dr.  Prieftley,  in  publickly  maintaining  an  argu¬ 
ment  which  hath  fince  been  extended  to  a  length  that 
probably  Pacificus  little  thought  of  i  and  hath  in¬ 
volved  in  it  difputes,  which,  if  he  be  indeed  a 
peaceable  man,  he  as  little  wilhed  for. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1774  that  Dr.  Prieftley 
publickly  avowed  his  difbelief  of  fuch  an  immaterial 
principle  as  the  foul  hath  been  generally  fuppofed  to 
be.  In  the  cc  preliminary  eflays”  to  his  edition  of 
“  Hartley’s  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind,”  publifli- 
ed  in  1 775,  he  aflerts  without  hefitation  or  referve, 
that  “  man  is  not  compounded  of  matter  and  fpirit  5 
«  but  totally  and  limply  a  fyftem  of  material  mecha* 
“  nifm  5  and  that  there  would  be  no  hope  of  fur- 
ce  viving  the  grave,  if  we  were  not  allured  of  it  by 
“  the  pofitive  declarations  of  the  holy  fcriptures.” 

This  bold  pofition  was  received— juft  as  the  Doc^ 
tor  conjectured  it  would,  and  probably  wilhed  it 
might  be  received.  One  thing  happened  in  confe- 
quence  of  it  that  was  fufficient  to  irritate  the  meekeft 
philofopher  :  for  though  the  weaknefs  of  an  oppo¬ 
nent  may  excite  contempt,  yet  the  malignity  ot 
his  delign  will  juftly  provoke  indignation. 


\ 
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What  1  refer  to  was  an  advertifement  in  feveral  of 
the  publick  papers,  announcing  a  reply  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Review,  by  one  James  Seton,  to  the  obnoxious 
pofition  in  the  Dodtor’s  Eflays.  The  advertifement, 
by  a  mutilated  and  unfair  quotation,  was  artfully  fa¬ 
bricated  to  leave  the  moll  injurious  imprellion  on  the 
minds  of  the  public ;  for  it  infinuated,  and  almoft 
averted,  that  Dr.  Prieftley  had  finiflied  his  theolo¬ 
gical  career — ‘Commenced  an  infidel  of  the  moft  pro¬ 
fligate  fecft — and  relinquifhed  all  belief  in  a  future 
ftate.  Nothing  could  be  more  falfe  and  invidious  : 
and  the  forgers  of  this  fcandalous  libel  were  publicly 
confronted  and  expofed,  jfirffc  in  a  letter  addrefled  to 
Seton  in  feveral  of  the  London  papers,  by  a  friend  of 
Dr.  Prieftley’s,  and  afterwards  by  the  Doctor  him- 
felf. 

His  more  furious  and  relentlefs  enemies  indeed 
endeavoured  to  revive  this  ill  impreflion,  by  the  fame 
fcandalous  method  of  prefenting  a  mutilated  para¬ 
graph  that  had  been  adopted  by  the  advertifer  of  Se- 
ton’s  Remarks ;  and  that  virulent  writer,  Shebbeare, 
in  all  the  native  bitternefs  of  his  foul,  traduced  Dr. 
Prieftley  as  an  infidel,  and  al moft  an  atheift !  He 
abfurdly  appealed  to  a  paragraph  to  make  good  his 
allegation  j  which,  confldered  in  its  obvious  and 
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conneaed  meaning,  and  fairly  interpreted,  difproves 
the  charge.  This  notorious  writer  aimed  at  merri¬ 
ment  as  well  as  inveaive  :  and  punned,  in  a  {train 
Worthy  of  his  wit,  on  what  Dr.  Prieftley  called 
<<  The  Scheme  of  Revelation.”  By  scheme  he 
meant  system,  copy  or  delineation.  But  Sheb- 
beare,  with  his  own  politics  running  in  his  head, 
would  infill  upon  it,  that  “  fche me  meant  bubble.” 
Shebbeare’s  province  is  abufe,  but  he  mult  needs 
quit  his  fphere,  and  rulh  into  one  that  ill-fuited 
his  talents.  But  he  wifhed  to  revive  the  old  fport, 
as  far  as  his  influence  and  abilities  would  carry  him  . 
and  though  bonds  and  imprifonment  were  not 
in  his  power,  yet  he  was  willing  to  make  the  moll 
of  what  was  left  him  ;  and  had  recourfe  u  to  cruel 
tc  mockings,”  as  the  laft  refuge  for  fpleen  and 

ill-will. 

But  Shebbeare  confidered  that  there  is  fuch  a 
thing  as  laughing  defensively  as  well  as  offen- 
fively  ;  and  that  as  a  man  of  fpirit,  and  an  ambidex¬ 
trous  man  too,  his  credit  called  on  him  to  make  re- 
prifals.  Indeed  he  hath  yet,  even  at  this  time  of  life, 
a  long  reckoning  on  the  fcore  of  ridicule  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  on  his  fide,  before  matters  can  be  bal- 

C  lanced 
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lanced  between  him  and  the  public— efpecially  fines 
i  lie  iatyric  toucn  of  ]\1  tGreggor,  hath 
‘c  Tickled  the  tatter’d  fragments  of  his  ear.” 
Let  him  laugh  then.  No  one  who  hath  a  relilh  for 
ridicule  would  with  to  deny  him  the  privilege,  efpe¬ 
cially  when  it  is  confidered  that  his  wit  and  his  rea- 

foning  have  an  equal  tendency  to  make  his  readers 
merry. 

But,  jefting  apart,  all  the  fpite— for  that*  is  the 
be#  name  both  for  his  wit  and  his  reafoning — of  this 
envenomed  old  Jacobite,  was  levelled  againft  Prieft- 
ley’s  politics,  not  again  ft  his  infidelity.  Shebbeare 
would  moft  heartily  have  forgiven  the  atheift ;  but 
he  could  not  forgive  the  republican  prefbyterian  : 
and,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  that  craft  by  which  he  gets 
his  bread,  he  would  have  embraced  the  pupil  of  Bo~ 
lingbioKe,  But  hard  words  and  hanging”*—- foj 
the  friend  of  Price. 

The  firft  writer  that  entered  into  a  regular  and 
fyftematical  examination  of  Dr.  Pneftley’s  hypothefis, 
was  a  Mr  Joseph  Berington.  His  “  Letters  on  Ma- 
“  tenahfin”  were*  addrefted  to  the  DoHor  :  and  by 
a  pompous  and  flattering  infcription  he  laid  a  tax  on 
the  civility  of  his  antagonift,  which  he  had  the 
mortification  to  find  was  repaid  with  a  very  fparing 

hand  | 


hand  :  and,  by  complimenting  that  ftrength  which 
he  was  going  to  contend  with,  he  either  exprefted 
his  fear,  or  acknowledged  his  prefumption. 

This  writer,  who  certainly  rates  his  metaphyfical 
fkill  at  a  prodigious  price,  was  perpetually  the  fport 
of  the  London  Reviewers  :  and  indeed  I  know  no 
finer  game  that  can  be  ftarted  in  the  literary  chace, 
than  a  metaphyfical  animal  that  runs  to  earth  ;  and, 
flumbering  in  obfcurity,  dreams  of  the  PRO¬ 
FOUND.  So  much  for  Mr.  Jof.  Berington. - * 

But  I  had  like  to  have  forgotten  his  “  Immaterialifm 
“  Delineated  :  or,  A  View  of  the  Firft  Principles  of 
•<c  Things  — by  which  you  may  fee  juft  as  far  into 
thofe  firft  principles,  as  by  Jacob  Behmen’s  “Rifing 
“  Sun,”  which  reveals  all  the  fecrets  of  cc  the  dark, 
<<  light,  eternal,  and  temporary  world.”  I  had 
nearly  forgotten  this  wonderful  work,  which,  I  am 
pofitive,  deferves  to  be  as  much  remembered  as  his 
Letter  to  Dr.  Fordyce,  in  which  he  gives  a  view  of 
the  principles  of  popery,  and  demonftrates  with  his 
ufual  perfpicuity,  that  it  is  not  delufive  in  its  nature 
and  perfecuting  in  its  fpirit,  as  fome  wrong-headed 
proteftants  have  been  weak  enough  to  reprefent  it, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  the  faireft  copy — yea 
the  very  original  of  that  <c  wifdom  which  cometh 
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6*  down  from  above,  which  is  firflr  pure  and  then 
cc  peaceable,  gentle,  eafy  to  be  intreated,  full  of 
good  fruits,  without  partiality,  and  without  hy« 
pocrify.” 

Hail  holy  Light !  offspring  of  Heaven  firft-born  ! 
and  hail,  oh  !  Berington,  for  Tinging  fo  melodioufly 
to  the  praife  and  glory  of  it. 

As  I  have  confecrated  thy  metaphyfics  to  the 
c<  Rifing  Sun”  of  Jacob  Behmen  $  I  will  confecrate 
thy  theology  to  the  Falling  Star”  of  the  Reve¬ 
lations. 

Dr.  K  enrick  addreffed  feveral  letters  to  Dr.  Prieft- 
ley  in  the  London  Review,  on  the  fubjeCt  of  the  pe¬ 
netrability  of  matter.  He  was  impatient  to  be  no¬ 
ticed  by  a  writer  of  Dr.  Prieftley’s  diftinguifhed 
name,  and  felt  his  negleCt  too  pungently  for  his 
pride  to  conceal  the  mortification  it  had  given  him. 
The  matter  in  debate  between  thefe  two  doctors  was 
a  mere  metaphyfical  trifle.  Dr.  Prieftley  attributed 
the  folidity  of  bodies  to  certain  powers  of  attraction 
and  repulfion  : — Dr.  Kenrick,  to  expanfion  and  mo¬ 
tion.  Both  denied  the  impenetrability  of  matter,  in 
the  ferict  fenfe  of  that  word.  Both  admitted  that  cer¬ 
tain  phyfical  powers,  give  them  what  name  you 
pleafe,  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  for  which  matter  hath 

been 
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been  generally  confidered  as  a  folid  and  impenetrable 
fuhftance.  Both  go  on  this  principle— if  matter  is 
impenetrable,  it  cannot,  according  to  the  Newto¬ 
nian  hypothecs,  be  divifible  ad  infinitum.  You 
muft  come  to  an  indivifible  monad  at  laft  a  certain 
portion  of  matter,  without  extenfion  and  without 
parts  :  of  confequence  the  whole  material  univeife  is 
but  a  compound  and  aggregate  of  infinite  myriads  of 
thefe  unextended  atoms,  I  fay  unextended— for 
fo  they  muft  be  in  their  original,  fimple,  and  uncon¬ 
nected  ft  ate.  Extenfion  and  divifion  then  can  only 
be  predicated  of  them  in  their  combined  and  united 
ftate.  In  other  words  :  two  unextended  monads 
become,  by  union,  a  certain  portion  of  extended 
matter  ! 

I  much  queftion  whether  Dr.  Kenrick  would  have 
ranfacked  the  difquifitions  purpolely  with  a  view  to 
cavil  at  fome  fuppofed  inaccuracies  in  that  work,  if 
Dr.  Prieftley  had  not  piqued  his  pride  by  fome  con¬ 
temptuous  expreffions  relating  to  anonymous  and 
periodical  publications.  As  the  London  Re¬ 
view  was  mentioned  juft  before,  Renrick  confidered 
that  work  as  included  in  a  particular  manner,  in  tne 
reflection,  and  he  was  tc  feelingly  alive  to  the  re¬ 
putation  of  every  thing  in  which  he  was  concerneo, 

as 
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as  author,  editor,  franflator,  or  what  not.  Dr.  Prieft- 
iey  declared,  even  in  fpite  of  Dr.  Kenrick’s  hoftile 
pretenfions,  that  he  could  not  confider  him  in  the 
light  of  an  adverfary ;  and  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  was  fo  trifling,  that  nothing  but  Ken- 
nck’s  importunity  could  have  tempted  him  to  a  re¬ 
ply.  Indeed  it  muff  be  evident  to  every  perfon  that 
hath  read  the  London  Review,  that  its  ingenious 
editor  hath  exerted  all  his  talents,  and  difplayed  all 
his  native  ihrewdnefs,  in  order  to  fupport  and  illuf- 
trate  Dr.  Prieffley’s  general  fyftem.  I  fpeak  indeed 
of  his  metaphyflcal,  not  of  his  theological  fyftem  : 
for  Kenrick  is  a  mirror  of  orthodoxy,  and  having 
fucked  in  lrrefiftible  grace  with  his  mother’s 
“  milk,”  *  he  claims  a  fort  of  hereditary  right  in  all 
its  precious  privileges  and  immunities. 

.A  writer  who  called  himfelf  a  Christian  ad» 
dreffed  fome  letters  to  Dr.  Hawkefworth,  in  confe- 
quence  of  fome  exprefllons  in  his  preface  to  the  Voy¬ 
ages  round  the  World  which  favoured  of  fatalifm. 
For  ought  I  know  to  the  contrary,  this  writer  may 
be  deferving  .of  the  charader  he  hath  affumed  :  but 
it  doth  not  follow,  that,  becaufe  he  can  declaim 
like  a  preacher,  he  can  argue  like  a  philofopher  ; 

nor 
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nor  that  becaufe  he  is  tolerably  well  verfed  in  the 
exoterics  of  the  vulgar,  he  fhould  know  any  thing 
at  all  of  the  Esoterics  of  the  fchools. 

This  author,  who  could  not  fee  that  a  general 
providence  muff  include  particulars,  or  be  the  refult 
and  fum  total  of  all  its  diftincf  parts,  attacked  Dr, 
Hawkefworth  before  he  underftood  him ;  and  hath 
fince  repeated  the  fame  piece  of  folly,  in  replying  to 
Dr.  Prieftley  before  he  had  ftudied  his  principles  or 
comprehended  his  defign. 

This  poor  Christian’s  imagination  is  diftrefled 
with  moil  frightful  ideas,  when  he  contemplates  on 
the  pernicious,  yea  bloody  tendency  of  Dr.Prieftley’s 

t 

opinions.  In  his  view  they  fandfify  the  moft  atro¬ 
cious  villainies.  They  encourage  the  libertine  in  fe- 
ducing  his  neighbour’s  wife  and  his  neighbour’s 
daughter  :  and  having  defcribed  the  fcruples  of  the 
fair  one,  he  fuppofes  that  nothing  more  is  required 
to  overcome  them  than  to  make  her  a  convert  to  Dr, 
Prieflley  :  for  when  the  libertine  fees  the  moment 
when  tendernefs  begins  to  hold  a  ftruggle  with  fear, 
it  may  only  be  neceffary  to  introduce  Dr.  Prieftley 
with  his  difquifitions  in  his  hands,  and,  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  libertine,  the  conteft  will,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  be  foon  at  an  end.  In  this  critical  moment 

—for 
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.—for  our  good  Christian  feems  to  be  an  experi¬ 
enced  man — he  hath  inftrudfed  the  libertine  in  the 
art  of  making  the  name  of  Dr.  Prieftley  the  pander 
of  fedudtion ;  and  then  pathetically  concludes,  u  that 
tc  if  the  lady  unhappily  fhould  have  any  dependence 
ci  on  Dr.  Prieftley’s  judgment  mull:  we  not  confefs 
<e  that  her  danger  would  be  imminent  !” — Who  but 
this  Christian  could  have  connected  metaphyfics 
and  gallantry  :  Prieftley  and  Ovid  ! 

I  called  this  writer  a  good  Christian  3  but  it  is 
upon  the  charitable  fuppofition  of  his  being  a  very 
ignorant  man.  If  he  be  not  ignorant,  I  ihall 
queflion  his  goodnefs  :  for  any  man  of  common  un¬ 
demanding  mult  have  clearly  difcerned  Dr.  Prieft- 
ley’s  meaning  in  a  certain  obnoxious  paragraph ;  and 
a  chriftian  of  common  goodnefs  would  not  have 
wilfully  mifreprefented  it,  to  double  the  odium  of 
popular  reproach.  “  It  is  Dr.  Prieftley’s  declar- 
<c  ed  opinion  (fays  this  writer)  that  his  mind  is  no 
<c  more  in  his  body  than  it  is  in  the  moon.”- — I  give 
this  writer  Kis  choice — a  want  of  underftanding  or  a 
want  of  truth.  He  hath  here  afierted  a  grofs  and 
palpable  falfity.  I  leave  it  to  him  to  accept  of  the 
only  alternative  that  is  in  the  power  of  Charity  itfelf 
to  offer  him. 
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This  declared  opinion  of  Dr.  Priefidey  refpecfs 
Dot  his  own  hypothecs  (as  this  writer  would  make 
his  readers  believe)  but  folely  refpe&s  thofe  meta~ 
phyficians,  who,  by  refining  on  fpirit,  deprive  it  of 
^11  pofiible  relation  to  matter.  For  how  can  we 
conceive  that  a  local  relation  fhould  fubfifl  between 
fubftances  that  have  not  one  fingle  property  in  com¬ 
mon  with  each  other  ?  Are  they  united  by  a  third  ? 
Of  what  nature  and  quality  is  this  middle  link  be¬ 
tween  matter  and  fpirit?  Is  it  a  compound  of  both  ? 
Or  is  it  neither  ?  Thefe  queflions  will  return  and  be 
endlefs  : — notwithstanding  a  much  keener  pbilofo- 
pher  tnan  the  Chriftian  hath,  with  infinite  wit  and 
humour,  expofed  the  abfurdity  C£  of  chopp  ing 
<c  thoughts  into  mince-meat  and  having  “  exa- 
<c  mined  materialifm,”  and  that  too  £J  philofophi- 
£I  cally,”  he  hath  ct  aflerted  the  immateriality  of  the 
<c  foul  yea  moreover  he  hath  6C  proved”  it  too  £5  on 
“  philosophical  principles” — as  the  title-page  of  his 
book  allures  us.  Yes,  Sir,  the  above  queflions  will 
return,  in  fpite  of  all  Mr.  Whitehead’s  philofo- 
phy  - — yea,  even  in  fpite  of  his  wit  and  humour 
too  ! 

Dr.  Horsley  was  fuch  an  antagonifl  as  Dr. 
Prieflley  was  not  afhamed  to  hold  a  debate  with  : 
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ncr  did  he  think  it  beneath  his  literary  eminence  t<& 
reply  even  to  a  sermon,  when  it  appeared  to  be 
chiefly  levelled  again#  his  45  Eflfay  on  Pbrlofophical 
Neceffltv.” 

j 

Neceffity  and  materialifm  are  eflential  parts  of  the 
fame  fyftem  :  and  to  adopt  the  one  independent  of 
the  other  would  anfwer  no  end  but* what  might  have 
Anfwered  more  eaflly  and  more  effectually  by  uniting 
them  in  one  view,  and  confldering  them  as  corre- 
fpondent  links  of  one  great  chain.  Dr.  Horfley  re¬ 
jected  both  the  one  and  the  other  :  and  in  a  very  fal¬ 
lible  and  liberal  difcourfe,  preached  at  St,  Paul’s 
(April  17,  1778),  maintained  that  qualified  doc¬ 
trine  which  hath  been  generally  efpoufed  by  the  Ar- 
minians  ;  and  which,  in  order  to  avoid  the  extremes 
of  Calvin  and  Socinius,  would  unite  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will  with  the  certainty  of  divine  prefci- 
encej  and  the  accountablenefs  of  man  with  the 
agency  of  Providence.  If  thefe  feeming  cppofltes  can 
be  united  ;  or  made  clearly  to  appear  fo,  by  any 
mode  of  argument,  it  would  fave  many  vexatious 
difputes.  We  fhould  no  longer  be  troubled  with 
trifling  diftinCtions  which  have  little  meaning,  or 
perplexing  ones  which  are  unintelligible. —  But  alas ! 
i.&  attempting  to  reconcile  thofe  apparent  contradic¬ 
tions. 
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tions,  all  thefe  idle  or  intricate  diftindtions  chiefly 
rnake  their  appearance  :  and  Dr.  Piieftley  ftill  tri¬ 
umphs — at  lead  in  the  uniformity  and  iimplicity  of 
his  fyftem.  The  oppoflte  fyftem  is  compofed  of  he¬ 
terogeneous  parts,  which  ill  accord  together,  and 
feem  rather  to  deftroy  each  otner.  i  he  fcheme  of 
Arminius  is  vague  and  indeterminate  in  its  objecis, 
and  is  obliged  to  fnift  its  arguments  from  fide  to  fide, 
according  to  the  different  calls  of  free-will  and  fore¬ 
knowledge.  Sometimes  the  Divine  Being,  retired 
within  the  temple  of  hi s  holinefs,  fits  more  as  a 
fpe&ator  than  a  dire&or  of  human  events.  At  other 
times  he  is  obliged  to  interfere,  to  prevent  that  con- 
fufion  which  would  otherwife  enfue  from  the  fufpen- 
fion  of  his  agency..  But  it  is  fuch  a  cautious  inter¬ 
ference,  that  one  would  imagine,  according  to  this 
hypothefis,  that  the  Divine  Being  was  more  felicit¬ 
ous  to  keep  clear  of  the  imputation  of  tempting  his 
creatures,  than  to  have  the  foie  government  and  di¬ 
rection  of  their  conduct.  To  me  this  looks  like  a 
maiming  of  providence,  nor  do  I  know  any  oojec- 
tion  that  is  brought  againft  the  opponte  fcheme, 
which  doth  not  ultimately  rail  on  this.  At.  belt,  it 
only  saves  appearances  ;  and  I  confels  I  fee  no 
medium  between  the  aodtrine  of  Epicurus,  which 
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excludes  the  Deity  from  the  immediate  government 
of  the  world,  and  the  dodlrine  of  the  Necefiarians, 
which,  on  the  authority  of  the  feriptures,  makes 
him  All  in  all. 

There  is  fomething  noble  and  exalted  in  the  idea* 
that  cc  God  worketh  all  things  after  the  counfel  of 
<c  his  own  will*”  And  on  this,  as  well  as  on  the 
contrary  fyflem,  I  perceive  the  indifToluble  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  means  with  the  end.  It  was  the  purpofe 
of  God  which  connected  them  by  fixed  ties,  and 
adjufted  moral  caufes  and  effects  with  as  much  cer¬ 
tainty  as  natural  ones.  In  a  conftitution  fo  or¬ 
dered  and  fettled,  vice  muff  infallibly  produce  pu- 
nifhment,  and  virtue  will  not  lofe  its  reward  :  and 
hence  we  more  clearly  fee  the  admirable  propriety  of 
the  apoftle’s  allufion,  when  he  allures  us,  that 
C£  what  a  man  foweth,  that  he  fhall  alfo  reap.5’ 

Dr.  Price  chofe  the  fame  fide  of  the  argument 
with  Dr.  Horfley — or  nearly  fo — and  both  had  one 
objedt  in  view  in  maintaining  it:  and  that. was,  to 
vindicate  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity  in  consti¬ 
tuting  man  an  accountable  being,  or  in  treating 
him,  at  leaft,  as  such;  which  neither  of  thefe 

i 

learned  and  ingenious  divines  could  conceive  of* 
without  considering  free-will  as  a  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple, 
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ciple,  and  free  agency  as  the  refnlt  of  it.  This  po¬ 
rtion  was  maintained  by  Dr.  Price  with  his  ufual 
rtrength  of  reafoning  :  and  I  was  forry  that  a  philo- 
fopher  of  his  eminence  fhould  put  fuch  a  flight  on 
his  underrtanding  as  to  recur  to  his  paflions  in  an 
argument  that  could  receive  no  poflible  affiftance 
from  them.  Dr.  Price  fhould  have  left  it  to  fuch 
tumid  declaimers  as  the  Christian  above  mention¬ 
ed,  to  talk  of  the  bias  that  his  pride  had  laid  on  his 
mind,  in  adopting  a  fyftem  that  flattered  the  dignity 

of  man. - -1  his  language  would  become  fuch  a 

writer  infinitely  better  than  the  author  of  the  ct  Re- 
“  view  of  the  Principles  of  Morals.” 

Dr.  Prieftley  had  ftript  man  of  what  his  learned 
correfpondent  had  ever  been  taught  to  regard  as  his 
capital  perfection.  To  be  reduced  to  an  organized 
rtrufture  of  matter  and  motion,  diverted  of  an  imma¬ 
terial  and  felf-determining  power,  fhocked  all  the 
ideas  which  the  latter  had  ever  maintained  of  the 
diftinguirtiing  charadterifticks  of  human  nature  :  and 
his  paflions,  but  particularly  his  pride,  as  he  ac¬ 
knowledged,  joined  iflue  v/ith  his  underrtanding  to 
reprobate  this  degrading  view  of  it.  An  harangue 
formed  on  thefe  principles  might  fuit  Dr.  Colin 
Milne,  and  greatly  edify  a  popular  audience.  But 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Price  fhould  have  reflected  on  his  own  charac¬ 
ter  :  and  conftdered  too  that  he  was  not  preaching, 

but  reafoning  on  the  cooleft  fubjea  with  the  acute# 
logician  of  the  age. 

A  fenfible  and  genteel  writer,  who  calls  himfelf 
Philalethes  Rusticans,  joined  the  numerous 
oppofers  of  Dr.  Prieftley  :  and  in  his  dedication  to 
the  Dodtor  flirewdly  glances  at  the  panegyric  with 
which  the  two  friendly  difputants  mutually  compli¬ 
mented  one  another.  For,  notwithftanding  the  hau¬ 
teur  with  which  Dr.  Prieftley  hath  carried  himfelf 
towards  antagonifts  of  confiderable  name,  he  hath 
his  moments  of  complaifance,  yea  and  of  flattery 
too  :  and  though  he  hath  pleaded  for — I  was  going 
to  fay. — acrimony,  in  conducing  a  debate,  left  at¬ 
tention  ftiould  grow  languid,  and  the  combatants  be 
left  to  dofe  over  their  own  biunted  weapons,  yet 
Dr.  Price  hath  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  efcape  the 
lharpnefs  of  his  anger,  and  the  keener  poignancy  of 
his  contempt.  In  the  partial  eye  of  fnendfhip  Dr. 
Price  is  one  of  the  wife  ft  of  philoiopliers,  though  his 
philofophy  is  irrational ;  and  the  beft  of  Chriftians, 
though  his  Chriftianity  is  abfurd.  The  compliment 
is  returned  by  Dr.  Price  “  in  full  meafure— prefled 

c  6  down,  and  running  over;”  and  Dr.  Prieftley  $ 
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moral  conftitution  is  declared  to  be  fo  vigorous,  that 
he  can  cc  drink  poison  and  be  the  better  for  it  1” 
Philalethes  falls  into  a  very  great  miftake  when 
he  reprefents  Dr.  Prieftley  as  courting  tamenefs 
in  controverfy.  Tameness  !  he  needed  it  not :  and 
was  the  laft  man  in  the  world  to  foil icit  it.  As  for 
the  privilege  of  wit,  for  which  Philalethes  is  an  ad¬ 
vocate,  Dr.  Prieftley  would  have  faved  him  the 

* 

trouble  of  bringing  his  voucher  from  Horace.  True 
wit  carries  its  own  teftimonial  with  it :  but  good 
ferde  and  decorum  fhould  always  confider  what  fub- 
jeCts  it  will  properly  fuit,  and  what  rank  it  ought  to 
hold  in  an  argument.  Wit  is  a  delufive  thing ;  and  a 
man  who  is  too  forward  to  raife  a  laugh  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  others,  fhould  take  care  left  himfelf  fhould 
become  the  fubjeCt  of  it. 

With  regard  to  the  pre-exiftence  of  Chrift,  which 
is  one  object  of  this  author’s  reflections  on  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  materialifm,  I  cannot  avoid  remarking,  that 
it  is  ftrongly  affected  by  the  hypothefis  which  con- 

fiders  man  as  an  uniform  fyftem  of  matter.  But  tho' 

/ 

Arianifm  hath  every  thing  to  fear  from  it : — and  Bi- 
fhop  Fowler’s  conjecture  is  entirely  overthrown  by 
it,  yet  the  orthodox  Trinitarians  need  be  under  no 
fort  of  apprehenfion  from  it  :  for  the  doCtrine  of  the 
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trinity  cm  be  demonftrated  with  equal  clearnefs,  %% 
well  on  this  hypothecs  as  on  any  other. 

I  have  not  had  the  pieafure  of  reading  Dr.  Dun¬ 
can’s  Remarks  on  the  “  Difquifitions.”  I  moft  rea¬ 
dily  give  them  credit  for  ingenuity  and  politenefs  : 
and  though  it  doth  not  follow  that  a  good  poet 
fhould  be  a  profound  metaphyfician,  yet  I  doubt  not 
but  Dr.  Duncan  reafons  fenfibly  on  the  fubjebf  he 
hath  chofen  ;  and  I  expebl  to  be  pleated,  if  I  fhould 
not  be  convinced,  by  the  excellent  author  of  the 

Efiay  on  Happinefs.” 

t 

1  his  gentleman  hath  publiflied,  together  with  his 
Remarks  on  Dr.  Priefldey,  a  MS.  of  the  late  Mr. 
Andrew  Baxter,  of  Scotland,  on  the  moral 
proof  of  a  future  Rate,  independent  of  the  dobtrine 
of  immateriality.  The  latter  feems  to  have  been  the 
favourite  topic  of  this  truly  good  man  ;  and  his  two 
volumes  on  that  fubjebfc  have  been  much  read  and 
admired.  Dr.  Warburton  palled  on  them  the  hiaheft 
encomiums  :  and  many  appealed  to  them  as  autho¬ 
rities  of  equal  weight  in  metaphyfics  with  the  prin- 
cipia  in  philofophy. 

Mr.  Baxter’s  heart  was  fo  much  fet  on  this  dar¬ 
ling  principle  of  immateriality,  that  he  complained 

Very  bitterly  of  the  bad  tendency  of  the  oppofite 

♦  * 
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db&rine,  which  compliments  that *  *  dead  inert 
thing  called  Matter  with  the  power  of  thought  and 
intelligence,  under  any  form  or  modification  what¬ 
ever.  This  complaint  was  made  in  his  lafl:  illnefs, 
and  he  feems  happy  in  the  thought  of  his  foon  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  fo  grievous  an  incumbrance  on  the  mind, 
and  foaririg  into  the  immortal  regions  of  pure  fpirit. 
All  thefe  complaints  and  hopes  were  exprefled  in  a 
letter  to  the  celebrated  John  Wilkes  ; — who  was  a 
metaphyfician,  I  find,  about  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  : — but  his  attention  hath  been  fince  fo  entirely 
divided  between  politics  and  the  fruit-fhop”  that 
it  is  no  wonder  the  world  hath  forgotten  his  former 
Qharadten 

I  cannot  help  obferving  to  you,  that  though  Mr. 
Baxter  fpeaks  fo  flightly  of  his  own  body,  as  an 
inert  thing,  yet  he  advifes  Mr.  Wilkes  to  take  great 
care  of  his,  for  the  fake  of  his  wife  ! 

******* 

%  *  *  *  *  *  * 

—  — - — — — — — — ~ ~ 

*  A  learned  Divine  of  the  laft  age  fpeaks  in  the  fame  contemp¬ 
tuous  ftrain  of  the  body  :  and  calls  it  “  a  vaft,  fpungy,  dull,  earthly, 
“  lump  and  fubftance,  without  any  life  or  fpirit  :  but  the  foul' (fays  he) 
*.«  is  a  contrail,  and  ftrong  and  indivifible,  divine  and  lively,  effence 
“  arud  fpirit,  being  that  in  the  body  that  God  is  in  the  world,  tot  A 
“  toto;  giving  life,  and  motion,  and  vigour,  to  all  its  parts: 

Minimum  maximi  majus  maximo  minimi.” — Excellent!— 

Jones  or  the  Heart,  p.  ii. 
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—But — -Who  is  this  cc  Son  of  Thunder’5  that  preffes 
on  the  rear  of  Prieftley’s  antagonifts. 

Staring  tremendous  with  a  threat’ning  eye. 

Like  forne  fierce  tyrant  in  old  tapeftry  ? 

Oh!  it  is  the  mighty  st  Vindicator  of  the 
ct  Church  of  England.”  It  is  the  ec  Defender  of 
the  vifible  Church  of  Chrift,  as  eflablifhed  by  the 
€4  legiilative  authority  of  this  realm  :  in  anfwer  to 
all  objections  which  have  been  offered  by  diffident* 
of  every  denomination.” — Let  this  Hero  of  the 
Articles — this  Terror  of  the  Dissidents,  bring  up 
his  forces  and  clofe  in  with  the  enemy.  Let  him 
call  for  <c  a  Halter”  in  aid  of  the  Church ;  and  talk 
of  pains  and  penalties,  and  dungeons  and  flate- 
licencers,  with  as  flippant  a  tongue  and  as  unembar- 
raffed  a  countenance  as  if  he  had  but  juft  awoke 
after  a  fleep  of  a  hundred  years,  and  thought  himfelf 
by  the  fide  of  Parker  or  L’Eftrange — let  him  ad¬ 
vance,  and  brandifh  his  flaming  fword  o’er  Prieft¬ 
ley’s  devoted  head.  Alas  !  this  dreadful  champion, 
who  is  ready  to  burft  with  the  zeal  of  the  church, 
can  do  nothing  but  brandish  it ! — for  unlefs  the 
magiflrate  will  diredl  the  blow,  this  man  of  might 
will  fpend  his  ftrength  for  nought  cc  and  fo  fight  as 
Cf  one  who  beateth  the  air  !”  For  this  kind  and 

truly 
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truly  Chriftian  help  our  militant  faint  (as  he  cannot 
fight  as  he  could  wifh)  is  reduced  to  the  melancholy 
neceftity  of  praying  :  and  he  particularly  calls  on 
the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  to  fecond  his  pious 
and  benevolent  requeft,  that  the  weaknefs  of  the 
church  may  be  ftrengthened  by  the  power  o[  the 
ftate,  and  the  fvvord  of  the  fpirit  affifted  by  the  fword 
of  the  law. 

As  for  this  writer’s  metaphyfics,  they  are  pei  lewdly 
correfpondent  with  his  divinity  :  and,  together  with 
his  politics,  they  form  a  trio  of  correfpondent  at¬ 
tributes. 

Spirit  of  Intolerance  !  which  had’ft  long  been 
«  hears’d  and  quietly  inhum’d  ;  why  haft  thou 
“  burft  thy  cearments  ?  why  revifit’ft  thou  the 
<<  glimpfes  of  the  moon — making  night  hideous  ?”— 
Return  to  thy  own  place  : — -to  the  gloomy  bofom 
of  him  from  whence  thou  iflued’ft— nor  ever  more 
let  him  ope  his  ponderous  jaws  to  call:  thee  out 

cc  again. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  given  you  a  flight  hiftorical 
fketch  of  the  controverfy  between  Dr.  Prieftiey  and 
his  antagonifts  ;  and  intermixed  it  with  fuch  re¬ 
marks  as  naturally  offered  themfelves,  without  be¬ 
ing  biaffed  by  the  prejudices  of  either  party.  I  fhall 
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now  endeavour  to  give  you  the  sum  of  the  whole 
controverfy. 

You  will  readily  perceive,  that  the  point  in  debate 
between  this  learned  divine  and  his  more  fober  and 
rational  opponents,  is  not,  Whether  man  is  an  ac¬ 
countable  and  immortal  creature  :  but  the  true 
queftion  is  this.  Wherein  confifts  the  accountable- 
nefs  and  immortality  of  man,  and  where  are  we  to 
feck  foi  the  proof  and  evidence  of  it  ? 

The  essential  part  of  this  great  doarine  is  by 
no  means  affixed  by  the  queftion :  nor  indeed  any 
pnt  of  it  that  in  the  leafi  tends  to  influence  the  con* 
dua  of  human  life.  The  point  that  is  queftioned 
and  controverted  by  Dr.  Priefldey,  and  which  indeed 
hath  been  the  only  objea  of  debate  with  thofe  who 
have  diflanguiftied  his  meaning,  is  a  mere  matter  of 
doubtful  deputation,  and  is  everlaftingly  embarrafled 
and  perplexed  with  fubtle  refinements  which  arife 
fi  om  conjeaure  and  terminate  in  uncertainty. 

Dr.  Prieftley  flatters  himfelf,  that  by  annihilating 
the  solidity  of  matter,  and  reducing  it  to  the 
powers  of  attraaion  and  repulfion  a aing  within 
concentric  fpheres,  he  hath  overcome  one  capital 
objeaion  to  the  hypothefis  which  fuppofes  that  mat- 
may  be  endued  with  the  principle  of  intelligence. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Lock  maintained,  that  there  is  nothing  abfurd 
pr  contradictory  in  the  fuppofition.  He  conceived  it 
very  poflible  that  a  certain  power  of  generating 
thought  might  be  fuperadded  to  the  other  properties 
of  matter  :  though  he  was  not  willing  to  grant  that 
this  had  actually  taken  place — at  leaft  in  the  human 
fyftem.  But  in  granting  its  poflibility,  or  denying 
its  abfurdity,  he  hath  drawn  on  himfeif  very  fevere 
reflections  from  the  bigots  to  immaterialifm.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  his  conceflion  hath  been  joyfully 
caught  at  and  induftrioufly  improved  by  the  abettors 
of  the  oppoftte  fyftem.  His  name  gave  it  great 
weight  ;  and  notwithflanding  authority  hath  long 
been  difcarded,  (though  Lord  Monboddo  hath  with 
much  learning,  and  little  modefty,  attempted  to  re¬ 
vive  all  its  tyranny  in  the  name  of  the  ftagyrite)  yet 
Writers  on  metaphyfics,  of  almoft  every  clafs,  have 
been  ambitious  to  adduce  his  teftimony,  in  confirm¬ 
ation  of  their  principles. 

Granting  that  the  power  of  thinking  may  be  fu¬ 
peradded  to  the  other  properties  of  matter,  prepared 
the  way  for  a  fuppofition  that  fuch  a  power  hath 
aCfually  been  communicated  to  fome  organized 
fyftems.  Many  have  not  been  backward  to  grant 
the  truth  of  this  hypothefis,  when  limited  to  brutes  : 


\ 
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Imt  their  partiality  to  their  own  fpecies,  and  their 
exalted  ideas  of  the  noble  and  diflinguifhing  privi¬ 
leges  of  that  almoft  angelic  being,  Man,  have  effec¬ 
tually  hindered  them  from  carrying  their  argu¬ 
ment  to  the  natural  extent  of  its  confequences.  In 
their  idea,  brutes  are  wholly  material,  yet  man  muft 
in  fome  refpe&s  be  immaterial  :  though  the  conclu- 
fions  from  what  they  call  Firft  Principles— i.  e.  Pro- 
pofitions  taken  for  granted,  are  as  applicable  to  the 
latter  as  to  the  former.  Grant  it  poffible,  that  the 
loweff  degree  of  intelligence  may  be  the  effect  of  a  a 
organized  fyflem  of  matter,  and  the  acute  metaphy- 
fician  will  find  little  difficulty  in  proving,  that  the 
liigheff  exertions  of  genius,  and  the  moft  enlarged 
ffretch  ot  underftanding,  may  poffibly  be  the  refult 
or  a  material  firucture,  This  may  be  adapted  to 
receive  irhpreffions  from  the  external  world — to  ar¬ 
range  and  combine  them— to  analyze  and  review 
them-  hug  from  this  operation,  depending  entirely 
on  the  nature  and  difpofition  of  that  itrubture,  to 
produce  all  that  the  world  is  aftonifhed  at  in  a  New¬ 
ton,  or  charmed  with  in  a  Shakfpeare. 

Divines  and  metaphyficians  have  much  tormented 
another  about  the  feat  of  ideas  and  perceptions. 
Where— where  .are  they  lodged  ?  In  the  pure  ab- 
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ftrafted  mind  ?  Materials  appeal  to  phyfical  ob- 
fervations  and  experiments  to  difprove  the  lad  fup- 
pofition.  They  fcrewdly  alk— “  When  the  fpint 
departs  from  the  body,  what  doth  it  carry  with  it  ? 
a  bare  capacity  of  receiving  new  notices  in  a  new 
ftate  ot  exiftence  ?  or  is  it  impreffed  with  old  ones 


received  by  the  organs  of  feme  in  the  prelent  ?  A 
blow  on  the  head,  a  concuffion  of  the  brain,  or  feme 
violent  diforder  that  hath  occafioned  a  kind  of  revo¬ 
lution  in  the  whole  fyftem,  hath  frequently  deftroyed 
all  the  {lores  of  knowledge  which  the  mind  nad  trea- 
fured  up  by  a  long  and  laboured  courfe  or  ftudy  : 
and  to  recover  them  it  hath  been  obliged  to  begin 
anew  with  the  very  elements  of  fcience,  and  puriue 
by  a  gradual  procefs  what  it  had  loft  almoft  of  a 
fudden.  Now  the  materialift  will  naturally  alk— If 
the  original  ftock  of  ideas  was  abfolutely  lost  ?  If 
not  loft,  where  was  it  fecreted  ?  Was  it  folded  up 


in  fome  invifible  retreat  of  the  mind  ;  and  if  not  re¬ 
covered  by  the  fame  means  by  which  it  was  firft  ac- 
'  quired,  would  the  mind,  freed  from  the  dull  prefture 
of  flefh  and  blood,  have  produced  it  by  fome  fpont.,- 
neous  effort  of  its  own,  independent  of  all  corpo¬ 
real  or  mechanical  affiftance  ?  If  this  Oiould  be  too 
abfurd  a  fuppofition  for  even  the  warmeft  votary  or 
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immaterial! fm  to  grant,  his  opponent  will  afk  hini| 
O.  what  fingular  benefit  immortality  would  be  to  a 
human  being,  that  was  divefted  of  a  Confcioufnefs  of 
identity  ?  And  how,  fays  he,  fliali  I  know  that  I 
am  the  felf-fame  perfon  in  a  future  ftate  that  I  was 
in  the  prefent,  without  memory  and  recolle&ion  ? 
And  what  is  memory  but  the  reviewing  of  certain 
loeas  communicated  to  me  by  the  organs  of  fenfe  ? 
Fne  deitrueuon  of  memory  (which  is  generally  al- 
,owr  to  refide  in  the  brain  and  to  be  dependent  on 
its  ftate)  would  be  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  the 
fame,  in  its  eiteas  and  confequences,  as  an  annihii 
lation  of  being  to  any  individual  in  the  univerfe.— 

A  matcrial‘ft  would  rejeft,  as  a  pofition  without 
proof,  the  common  hold  to  which  gentlemen  of  the 
oppofite  fide-  of  the  argument  are  generally  obliged 
to  have  recourfe,  when  pufhed  with  fpirit  by  tire 
preceding  queftions,  viz.  that  the  materia]  organs  are 
nothing  more  than  unconscious  vehici.es  of  intel¬ 
ligence.  But  this  is  the  very  point  in  debate,  if  lifted 
to  the  bottom  :  and  all  the  difficulties  which  are  ad, 
duced  in  the  former  queftions,  equally  return  to  af. 
fed:  the  prefent  afFertion. 

But  to  return,  for  it  is  not  my  bufinefs  to  argue, 
but  to  ftate  arguments,  I  cannot  avoid  confeffing  to 

you. 
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you,  that  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  hypothecs  of 
Bofcovichj  on  the  penetrability  of  matter,  on  which 
Dr.  Prieftley  lays  fo  much  ftrefs,  will  carry 
the  materialift  very  far  in  fupport  of  his  fpecula-  1 
tions.  I  can  as  well  conceive  of  an  impenetrable 
fubftance  endued  with  a  power  of  perception  as  a 
penetrable  one.  Attra&ion  and  repulfion,  confidered 
merely  as  Such,  are  as  different  from  intelligence, 
as  the  moft  grofs  and  inert  particle  of  matter.  Bof- 
covich’s  hypothecs  will  not  effentially  affift  the  ma- 
terialift,  if  he  attempts  to  prove  from  it  the  incor¬ 
ruptibility  of  matter  \  for  in  the  fame  fenfe  matter 
was  always  fuppofed  to  be  incorruptible.  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  whofe  conjectures  have  been  refpeCted  like 
demo  nitrations,  thought  it  probable  that  the  ulti¬ 
mate  particles  of  which  bodies  were  compoied  were 
fo  hard,  that  “  no  ordinary  power  could  divide  what 
«  God  himfelf  made  one  in  the  firft  creation  and 
he  concludes,  Cithat  the  changes  in  corporeal  things 
iC  are  to  oe  placed  only  in  the  various  leparations  and 
<c  new  affociations  and  motions  of  thefe  permanen  i 

cc  particles.”  Newton's  Optics,  p.  375* 

Dr.  Prieftley,  however,  was  fufficiently  fenfible 

of  the  uncertainty  of  the  ground  to  which  this  rea- 
foning  would  lead  him,  and  he  confidently  rejected 
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it,  becaufe  he  had  a  cc  more  fare  and  certain  hope’5 
of  a  future  Hate  on  the  authority  ot  the  fcriptures. 
He  faw  that  a  refurre&ion  was  by  no  means  incon- 
fiftent  with  thofe  principles  of  philofophy,  but  he 
difdained  to  take  hold  of  the  reed  when  the  oak  was 
.within  his  reach.  He  profefTeth  in  the  moil  unequi¬ 
vocal  language,  his  thorough  belief  of  a  future  flate 
on  Christian  principles.  You  may  afk  me,  what 
thofe  principles  are  ?  The  anfwer  is  by  no  means 
difficult.  He  is  perfuaded  that  the  being  who  creat¬ 
ed  man  at  hrfl,  and  fupports  him  through  life  in  the 
exercife  of  thofe  powers  which  are  eflentiai  to  his 
flate  as  a  moral  and  intelligent  agent,  can  reflore 
and  invigorate  his  frame  after  death,  and  carry  on 
his  exigence  in  a  future  flate  with  all  that  consci¬ 
ousness  of  identity  which  will  be  neceflary  to 
the  conferring  of  rewards  and  infli&ion  of  punifh- 
ment.  Here,  you  fee,  the  matter  is  referred  to  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Deity.  He  who  bellowed  life 
can  continue  it  in  any  form,  or  extend  it  to  any  du¬ 
ration.  But  the  queflion  is,  Will  he  prolong  the 
exiflence  of  man  beyond  the  period  of  it  on  earth  ? 
/es,  he  will. —But  how  are  we  certain  of  it?  By 
the  evidence— the  pohtive,  unequivocal  evidence  of 
divine  revelation.  On  this  rock  Dr.  Prieflley  pro- 
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fefleth _ and  I  believe  with  great  fincerity,  notwith- 

ftanding  the  malignant  infinuation  of  a  certain  ad- 
verfary,  who  meafured  the  confciences  of  others  by 
his  ©wn — Yes,  Sir,  on  the  fecure  foundation  of  the 
everlalling  gofpel  he  profefTetn  to  build  his  nopcs« 

He  is  perfuaded  that  the  declarations  of  holy  writ 
refpecting  a  final  refurre&ion  proceeded  from  the 
God  of  Truth,  who  hath  power  to  effed  what  his 
goodnefs  hath  revealed. 

In  placing  the  argument  entirely  on  this  footing, 
Dr.  Prieftley  might  plead  feme  refpectable  autno- 
rjties — if  authorities  were  needed  to  give  it  eitner 
force  or  credit.  I  he  venerable  and  fagacious  Sher- 
lock,  though  he  acknowledges  that  there  was  ori¬ 
ginally  implanted  in  man  fome  general,  tnough 
indiftina  fenfe  of  a  future  ftate,  yet  always  fpeaks 
either  with  fufpicion  or  with  contempt  of  the  rea- 
fons  which  philolophy  hath  invented  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  eftablifhing  the  doctrine  on  the  footing  of 
nature,  independent  of  revelation.  Pie  confidered  » 
theologifts  as  very  idly  employed,  when  they  grafted 
the  fpeculations  of  jnetaphyfics  on  the  authoritative 
declarations  of  the  feriptures.  It  was  like  having 
recourfe  to  a  taper,  to  add  to  the  light  oi  the  fun  at 
noon-day.  I  will  tranferibe  his  own  words-;  “  Go 

F  2  “  t0 
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*C  to  the  villages,  and  tell  the  ploughmen,  that  if 
they  fin,  yet  tneir  bodies  fhall  fleep  in  peace  ;  no 
material,  no  fenfible  fire  fhall  ever  reach  them  : 
“  but  there  is  something  within  them,  purely  in- 
fcC  telle&ual,  which  fhall  fuffer  to  eternity,5’  You 
wid  narchy  find  that  they  have  enough  of  the  intel- 
lea-ual  to  comprehend  your  meaning.  Now  natural 
religion  is  founded  on  the  fenfe  of  nature,  that  is, 
upon  the  common  apprehenfions  of  mankind :  and 
therefore,  abftradled,  metaphyfical  notions,  beat  out 
upon  the  anvil  of  the  fchools,  can  never  fupport  na- 
tuial  religion,  nor  make  any  part  of  it. 

In  this  point  then  Nature  feems  to  be  lame, 
and  not  able  to  support  the  hopes  of  immortality 
which  fhe  gives  to  all  her  children.  The  expe&ation 
of  the  vulgar,  that  they  fhall  live  again  and  be  the 
fame  flefh  and  blood  which  now  they  are,  is  juftifi- 
able  on  no  principles  of  reafon  or  nature.  What  is 
there  in  the  whole  compafs  of  beings  which  yields  a 
fimilitude  of  dufi:  and  afhes  rifing  up  again  in  regu¬ 
lar  bodies  and  to  perpetual  immortality  ?  On  the 
other  fide,  that  the  intellectual  foul  fhould  be  the 
whole  man,  how  jufiifiable  foever  it  may  be  in  other 
refpedls,  yet  5tis  not  the  common  fenfe  of  nature, 
and  therefore  moft  certainly  no  part  of  natural  reli¬ 
gion,** 
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gion.”  In  the  conclufion  of  this  excellent  difcourfe 
the  ingenious  and  worthy  prelate  refers  the  hope  of  a 
refurre£tion  to  the  will  and  power  of  the  Creator. 
His  power  indeed  we  may  learn  from  nature  :  but 
his  will,  in  this  point,  can  only  be  afcertairied  from 
revelation.  tc  This  (fays  the  bifhop)  hath  reftored 
religion,  which  had  hardly  one  found  loot  to  Hand 
on,  and  made  our  faith  and  our  reafon  connflent, 
which  were  before  at  too  great  diflance.  Nature  in¬ 
deed  taught  us  to  hope  for  immortality,  but  it  was 
IN  SPITE  OF  SENSE  AND  EXPERIENCE,  till  the  great 

Prince  of  our  peace  appeared,  who  brought  life  and 

< 

immortality  to  light  by  the  gofpel.” 

The  learned  Dodwell  carried  his  doubts  of  the  na¬ 
tural  evidence  of  a  future  ffcate  ftill  farther  :  and  was 
permitted,  without  incurring  the  invidious  charge 
of  fcepticifm,  to  write  in  direct  oppofition  to  it. 
Why  fhould  Dr.  Prieflley  be  denied  the  fame  li¬ 
berty  ?  Their  obje&s  indeed  are  different :  but  the 
ground  of  their  arguments  is  the  fame.  Mr.  Dodwell 
wifhed  to  pay  an  extraordinary  compliment  to  the 
virtue  of  baptifm  adminiflered  by  the  hands  of  a  qua¬ 
lified  prieft  :  Dr.  Prieflley,  though  he  may  admit 
the  metaphyfical  premifes  of  this  learned  writer,  yet 
would  be  very  averfe  to  his  theological  conclufions. 

He 
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He  writes  (he  would  tell  you)  not  to  countenance 
the  pride  of  a  non-juring  epifcopacy,  but  to  fupport 
the  prerogatives  of  the  gofpel. 

Dr.  Law,  the  prefent  Bifhop  of  Carlifle,  hath  faid 
every  thing  which  the  profoundeft  penetration  could 
fuggeft,  and  the  deepeft  refearches  into  the  holy 
feriptures  could  illuftrate,  in  order  to  defend  the 
main  principle  on  which  the  capital  hinge  of  this 
controverfy  turns. 

\  I 

Amongft  the  DifTenters,  Dr.TAYLoR  of  Norwich 
and  Mr.  Hallet  of  Bxeter  have  thrown  their  learning 
into  the  fame  fcale  the  one  in  a  letter,  publifhed 
by  the  Bifhop  of  Carlifle,  at  the  conclufton  of  his 
very  celebrated  work  on  the  dodlrine  of  a  feparate 
Hate  the  other  in  a  mo  ft  ingenious  diflertation  on 
the  natural  evidence  of  immortality,  publifhed  with 
his  other  learned  and  curious  mifcellanies, 

I  have  produced  thefe  names  (to  which  I  might 
add  many  more)  to  convince  you  that  Dre  Prieitley 
Hands  not  fingle  in  the  argument.  He  may  have 
varied  the  form  of  it :  but  the  original  ground  was 
occupied  before  him  :  and  that  too  by  men,  who 
were  zealouily  concerned  to  fupport  the  intereft  of 
Chriftianity ;  and  thought— how  far  their  fancies  in 
this  refpedt  might  impofe  on  their  judgments,  it 

would 
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would  be  rafh  to  determine — but  at  leaft  they  thought 
they  were  difcharging  a  debt  of  duty  and  gratitude 
by  maintaining,  that  <c  because  Chrift  liveth  we 
fhall  live  alfo.” 

I  grant.it  is  not  eafy  for  us  at  preferit  to  determine; 
how  far  the  natural  light  of  reafon,  independent  of 
divine  revelation,  might  carry  us  in  the  inveftigatioi! 
of  thefe  important  points.  Accuftomed  as  we  have 
always  been  to  certainty  in  them,  we  are  under  no 
neceflity  of  bewildering  ourfelves  in  the  intricate  la¬ 
byrinths  of  metaphyfical  fpeculations.  The  fun  hath 
bur  ft  from  the  clouds  and  fully  enlightened  us  .  fo 
that  in  examining  our  own  minds,  we  cannot  eafily 
diftinguifh  between  the  natural  dictates  of  reafon  and 
thofe  fublime  fentiments  which  we  draw  from  a 
higher  and  purer  fource  of  intelligence,  and  by  early 
culture  and  education  are  fo  inftiiied  into  the  mind  as 
to  appear  almoft  infeparable  from  its  very  nature.  As 
then  the  mind  muft  neceflarily  be  under  the  ftrong 
influence  of  preconceived  opinions,  it  cannot  eafily 
trace  thofe  arguments  which  reafon  alone  would 
have  dictated,  or  diftinguifh  the  fentiments  which 
would  have  arifen  from  intuition  and  natural  reflec¬ 
tion  from  thofe  which  education  hath  fuggefted  and 
# 

enforced. 
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In  an  enquiry  of  this  nature  we  fhoulu  proceed 
with  great  caution,  and  admit  nothing  as  a  reafon, 
the  fource  of  which  is  not  evident  to  any  one  whole 
common  fenfe  leads  him  to  refleX  with  care  and  dif- 
cernment. 

We  obferve  then  a  great  variety  in  the  abilities  of 
different  men.  We  obferve  the  fame  variety  take 
place  in  the  brutal  world.  In  many  circumdances 
we  fee  brutes  excel  mankind  in  Lgacity.  In  fome 
circumdances,  and  amongfr  fome  animals,  we  dif- 
cern  not  only  inftinXive  fagacity,  but  a  degree  of 
reafon  and  refleXion  improved,  as  in  the  human 
bread,  by  tuition  and  experience.  If  thefe  reflexions 
occur  to  any  one  unenlightened  by  revelation,  he 
wdl  mod  probably  conclude,  that  both  men  and 
brutes  poflefs  a  principle,  though  not  equally  im¬ 
proved  nor  equally  improvable,  yet  of  the  fame  ge¬ 
neral  quality.  He  fees  that  this  principle  is  mod  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  life.  He  fees  its  exidence 
only  as  it  is  conneXed  with  organized  parts  :  and 
wii!  have  little  reafon  to  conclude  that  it  will  fur- 
vive  the  diiTolutidn  of  thofe  parts,  or  that  it  can  exid 
independent  of  its  original  organization,  and  pre- 
ferve  its  identity  and  encreafe  its  powers  as  well 
witnout  it  as  it  did  with  it.  Such  a  natural  enquirer 
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Yv’ill  obferve,  that  nothing  can  be  known  of  the  na¬ 
ture  and  properties  of  the  foul  but  from  its  effects;  and 
thefe  effects  are  to  be  traced  up  to  corporeal  fenfati- 
ons  ;  for  what  are  called  internal  fenfes  are  nothing 
but  the  refult  of  organical  impreflions  ;  and  the  molt 
abftraCt  ideas  of  the  mind  may  be  all  traced  up  to  the 
fame  fource.  They  are  nothing  but  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  fimple  preceptions,  and  owe  their  exigence 
to  the  organs  of  fenfe,  exercifed  on  the  material 
world.  If  from  thefe  lights  he  reafons  with  cool- 
nefs  and  precifion,  he  can  only  conclude  that  life  is 
a  certain  difpofition  or  modification  of  matter  ;  but 
that  it  is  by  no  means  clear  in  what  that  modifica¬ 
tion  confifts  ;  for  we  have  no  conception  of  any 
principle  that  can  a£t  feparately  from  it,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  arrive  to  any  conclufions  relating  to  its 
future  exigence. 

The  principle  of  felf-prefervation,  fo  effential  to 
the  ends  of  our  prefent  exigence,  will  of  itfelf  ac¬ 
count  for  our  wifnes  to  have  life  extended  beyond 
the  common  period  of  exigence  on  earth.  And  if 
a  perfon  reflecSls  on  the  general  mortality  of  the  hu¬ 
man  fpecies — if  he  hath  formed  pleating  connections 
in  life;  and  particularly  if  he  is  lamenting  the  death 
of  fome  endeared  friend,  he  will  readily  carry  his 
views  to  a  future  date,  if  he  hath  any  apprehenfion 
of  fuch  a  ftate.  The  defire  of  renewing  the  pleafures 
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of  fbcial  intercourfe  will  flrongly  prepoffefs  his  mind 
in  favour  of  it ;  and  his  affeCtions  will  make  him 
wifh  for  what  his  reafon  would  fcarcely  permit  him 
to  hope.  A  flrong  perfuafion  arifing  merely  from 
paffion  and  defire,  may  be  'mistaken  for  a  more  ra¬ 
tional  principal ;  and  that  which  owed  its  founda¬ 
tion  to  felf-iove  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  its  feat  in 
the  mold  deliberate  judgment,  and  be  the  fettled 
didtate  of  the  befl  grounded  convidtion. 

But  if  a  man,  inftead  of  indulging  himfelf  in  re- 

C  tD 

flections  which  arife  from  his  paffions,  reafons  with 
coolnefs,  he  will  find  caufe  to  fufpedt  the  truth  of 
his  fond  and  flattering  conclufions,  He  will  fee 
that  the  object  of  his  attachment  was  the  body,  as 
animated  by  an  intelligent  principle.  Both  maybe 
equally  fuhject  to  difTolution  ;  or  at  leafl  be  fo 
much  changed  as  to  retain  little  of  their  forms,  and 
lefs  of  their  original  connections,  habits,  and  prin¬ 
ciples  ;  fo  that  if  they  really  exift  in  a  future  life  it 
may  be  only  as  every  other  portion  of  material  fub- 
ftance  may  exift  : — for  there  is  something  in  matter 
that  is  unperifhable,  and  can  only  be  annihilated  by 
the  power  which  created  it. 

If  this  mere  ftudent  of  nature  fhould  attend  his 
beloved  friend  in  the  laft  moments,  and  endeavour 
to  fmooth  the  pillow  of  death  by  thefe  tender  offices 
which  friendfhip  didtates,  his  doubts  will  be 

ftrengthened. 
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✓  ( 

Strengthened,  and  he  will  with  mingled  affection 

and  refpedt  fix  his  eyes  on  that  object  whofe  every 
look  and  word  Teem  to  fpeak  an  eternal  farewell. 

Let  us  attend  as  naturalifts  the  laid  moments  ot 
one  of  our  fellow-morals,  and  collect  from  our  oh- 
fervation  made  at  that  awful  period,  what  is  the 
probability  of  the  foul’s  furviving  the  body  after  a 
feparation  hath  taken  place.  T  he  firft  attacK  01 
ficknefs  frequently  debilitates  its  powers.  The  me¬ 
mory  fails.  The  powers  of  difcernment  are  deuioy- 
ed.  Manly  refolution  links  into  abjedt  timidity  , 
and  the  quickeft  perceptions  are  loft  in  abfolute  in¬ 
difference.  The  eyes  are  vacant  and  liftlefs.  The 
words  interrupted  by  incapacity,  or  fcattered  by  de- 
'lirium.  The  difeafe  increafes,  and  every  faculty 
finks  with  the  body.  Tho’  indeed  the  principle  of 
intelligence  feems  at  times  to  roufe  with  renewed 
vigour,  and  difplay  marks  of  the  quickeft  difcern¬ 
ment ;  tho’  the  pride  of  philofophy  might  be  ready 
to  think  that  the  light  which  fometimes  breaks  in 
on  the  departing  fpirit  with  peculiar  radiance  is  but 
the  diftant  glance  of  an  eternal  day  :-the  “effulgence 
of  the  bright  offence  increate,”  and  communicated  to 
the  foul  as  to  fome  congenial  principle  to  infpke  it 
with  fentiment*  and  anticipations  worthy  its  origin, > 
and  preparatory  to  its  end  ;-as  if  that  end  were  in¬ 
complete  in  the  prefent  cbntracTed  fphere  or  ext  - 
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tcnce,  and  it  required  immortality  to  expand  the 
involved  powers  of  the  foul,  and  reveal  thofe  high 
and  diftinguifhing  attributes  of  man  which  affimi- 
late  him  to  divinity  itfelf. 

“  Men  would  be  angels  5  angels  would  be  gods.’' 

Xhofe  furprifing  efFedts  of  the  mind  which  are 
fometimes  obferved  to  take  place  towards  the  clofe  of 
life,  are  not  more  extraordinary  than  thofe  exerti¬ 
ons  01  the  animal  functions  which  are  frequently  ob¬ 
ferved  at  the  fame  crifis.  The  ftruggles  of  the  dying 
have  exhibited  ftrength  that  greatly  furpaffed  the 
pov/er  of  health  ;  and  both  body  and  mind  fink  the 
fader  for  thefe  exertions.  The  one  falls  into  a  total 
inadtivity,  and  in  the  eye  of  nature  the  other  fhares 
the  fame  fate. 

Lut  where  death  drops  its  awful  curtain  on  the 
drama  of  life;  and  to  human  view  the  great  actor 
in  it  is  buried  in  darknefs  for  ever^  there  the  gof- 
Pd  &eds  the  rays  of  lively  hope,  and  unfolds  the 
profpe&s  of  a  bleffed  immortality. 

The  author  of*  the  44  Letters  on  Materialifm,” 
confefieth  that  he  hath  no  doubt  of  Dr.  Prieftlev’s 
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theological  belief  of  a  future  fcate  that  is,  his 
belief  of  it,  as  a  chriftian  ;  or  in  other  words,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  chriftian.  T.  nen  why  this  vehement 
outcry?  Why  fhould  chriflians  be  angry  with  a 
man  becaufe  he  believes  the  dodtrine  of  immortality, 
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only  on  the  fure  footing  of  a  divine  and  exprefs  re¬ 
velation  ?  Let  us  leave  it  to  the  Deifts  to  difcover 
it  in  the  beH  manner  they  are  able,  by  the  tedious 
and  uncertain  invefligations  of  pnyfical  powers  and 
metaphyfical  offences — and  that  equivocal  some¬ 
thing  which  foars  above  all  diHindlion,  and  is  only 
introduced  for  convenience-fake  to  unite  the  ex- 
tremes.of  both.  ChriHians  are  by  no  means  inte- 
refled  in  the  event  of  fuch  obfcure  debates  as  thefe  ; 
becaufe,  let  the  iffue  of  them  be  what  it  will — let 
matter  or  fpirit  get  the  better  of  the  argument — a 
man  who  believes  the  fcriptures  is  under  no  necef- 
fity  of  looking  any  further  for  the  proof  of  the  doc¬ 
trine.  For  to  afk  one  plain  queftion,  what  have 
the  numerous  writers  in  defence  of  divine  revelation 
been  all  this  while  employed  about,  if  they  are  yet 
under  a  neceffity  of  proving  the  dodtrine  of  a  future 
Hate  independently  of  it? 

The  evidences  of  the  truth  of  chrifti anity  and  the 
natural  evidences  of  a  future  Hate,-  proceed  on  differ¬ 
ent  grounds,  and  reft  their  fupport  on  very  different 
proofs.  The  former  are  built  on  pofitive,  deter¬ 
minate,  hiHorical  fadts,  about  which  the  senses 

of  capable  and  difintereHed  judges  were  immediately 

. 

and  explicitly  concerned.  But  the  mere  natural  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  future  Hate  can  boaH  of  no  fupport  that 
bears  any  refemblance  to  human  fadfs  or  events  that 
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are  fubjedled  to  the  cognizance  of  the  fenfes*  On 
the  footing  of  revelation  only  do  we  fee  a  future  ft  ate 
realized  or  reduced  to  a  matter  of  fact.  And  thus 
the  Apoftles  argues,  <c  If  ChrifI  be  not  rifen  ye  are 
yet  in  your  Sins,  and  thofe  alfo  who  have  fallen  afleep  * 
in  Jefus  are  perifhed.” — u  But  now  is  ChrifI  rifen 
from  the  dead,  and  become  the  fir  ft  fruits  of  them  that 
flept.” 

The  certain  revelation  of  a  future  flate  feems  to  be 
the  ultimate  objedt  of  the  chriflian  religion  in  gene¬ 
ral :  and  in  particular  of  the  death  and  refurredtion 
of  our  Saviour.  Whatever  he  might  have  declared 
or  tranfadled  while  living,  and  how  warmly  foever 
he  might  have  appeared  to  have  been  interefted  in  the 
fuccefs  of  his  dodtrines,  yet  he  could  not  have  given 
fatisfadlory  proof  even  of  his  own  belief  of  a  future 
and  immortal  flate,  unlefs  he  had  adtually  died  in 
the  full  expedition  of  it.  And  after  all,  it  would 
have  wanted  the  certainty  of  a  matter  of  fadl  to  us 

if  he  had  not  fulfilled  own  predidfion  by  riling  from 
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the  dead.  His  death  was  an  evidence  of  his  own 
firm  perfuafion  of  the  truths  which  he  preached  ;  his 
refurredlion  confirmed  them  as  truths  to  us  ;  he 
was  convinced  of  them  and  therefore  uied  ;  he  role 
from  the  grave  that  we  might  believe.  Hence  we 
fee  the  reafon  and  propriety  of  the  Apoftle’s  triumph  : 

It  is  ChrifI  that  died  ;  yea  rather  that  is  rifen 
again.:”  q,  d,  ci  We  glory  in  his  death  as  the 
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o-reat  facrihce  of  the  world ;  but  we  raife  our 
fongs  to  a  greater  heigh th  when  we  contemplate  on 
his  refurrecftion.  This  attefted  the  efficacy  of  his 
death  and  gave  the  crofs  all  its  merit :  this  difpels 
the  horrors  of  the  grave  and  brings  life  and  immor¬ 
tality  to  light.” 

An  Enthufiaft  might  die  with  exultation  in  the 
belief  of  the  moft  extravagant  follies  ;  and  the  pride 
of  an  impoftor  might  affedt  tranquility  even  in  the 
ftruggles  of  death.  Bur  the  grave  would  bring  the 
raptures  of  the  one  arid  fhroud  ^tne  oftentation  of 
the  other.  But  though  Jefus  died  he  rofe  again  ;  in 
this  there  could  be  no  deception  :  to  effect  this,  was 
beyond  the  fancies  of  the  enthufiaft  ;  beyond  the  ar¬ 
tifices  of  the  impoftor.  He  who  gave  death  its 
power,  could  alone  defeat  its  triumphs.  He  who 
cc  was  delivered  for  our  offences  was  raifed  again  for 
cc  our  j uftification.” 

Then  farewel  the  obfcure  fpeculation  of  metaphy- 
fics.  They  embarrafs  me  no  more.  The  mere  phi- 
lofopher  may  indulge  them  if  he  pleafeth  ;  and  if  he 
can  gain  any  amufement  or  any  fatisfaclion  from 
them  I  envy  him  not.  He  purchafeth  it  at  a  rate  too 
dear  for  me ;  and  place*  his  hopes  on  what  I  fliould 
regard  as  the  moft  infecure  foundation. 

But  do  not  think  me  the  enemy  of  fcience  becauie 
I  confider  it  as  ill  applied  in  the  inveftigation  of  a 
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fubje&  fo  much  beyond  its  reach.  Let  it  operate  in 
its  own  fphere,  and  by  a  patient  refearch  into  thofe 
natural  obje&s  which  fall  more  immediately  under 
the  fcrutiny  of  the  fenfes,  enlarge  the  boundaries  of 
human  knowledge.  I  hail  for  progrefs,  and  wifli  I 
could  add  a  laurel  to  her  brow.  But  let  her  not 
prefume  to  trefpafs  on  the  hallowed  enclofures  of 
heaven’s  own — immediate  meflenger.  Her  feeble 
taper  may  light  the  curious  philofophic  eye  thro’ 
nature’s  walks.  But  it  is  the  full  unclouded  fun  of 
the  everlafting  gofpei  that  can  alone  with  lafety 
guide  the  doubting  mind  of  man  thro’  the  paths  of 
religion  to  the  world  of  immortality. 

The  dove  fent  from  the  ark  of  reafon  and  philofo- 
phy  wanders  o’er  a  boundlefs  expanfe— a  dreary 
wafie  of  unfathomable  waters.  Fatigued  with  its 
fruitlefs  excurfions  it  returns  : — but  brings  no  olive 
branch  to  me.  Thanks  be  to  the  immortal  re¬ 
deemer  of  the  world,  I  receive  this  pledge  of  peace 
from  a  higher  region.  I  prefs  it  to  my  trembling 
heart:  and  methinks  it  gains  frefli  verdure  while  I 
bedew  it  with  the  mingled  tears  of  gratitude  and  pe¬ 
nitence. 

NEC  TROSL  NEC  TYRIUS. 
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